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for their pleasure in summer months. Now those houses were filled with
refugees from famine, dying of hunger and disease, and across the snow
came small children, hand in hand, who had walked a long way from
starving villages where their parents were already dead. Like frozen
birds many of them died in the snow. There were forty homes here for
abandoned or wandering children. I went into a number of them and
they were all alike in general character. In big, bare, rooms the children
were naked and huddled together like little monkeys for wannth.
There was no other warmth as there was no fuel. Their clothes had
been burnt because of the lice which spread typhus among them.
There were no other clothes to replace their ragged old sheepskins and
woollen garments. Often it was too late to check the epidemic of
typhus and thousands died and now were dying.
We went into the hospitals and they were dreadful. Because there
was no fuel the patients, stricken with typhus, dysentery, and all kinds
of diseases, lay together in unventilated wards. Many of the beds had
been burnt for fuel, and most of the inmates lay on bare boards. Those
who had beds lay four together, two one way and two the other. There
were no medicines, no anaesthetics, no soap, no dressings.
In one of these hospitals, where I went with the American doctor, the
nurses came rushing at us like wild animals. They were crying and
wailing, and were fierce in their clutchings at us. They were crying out
for food. They were starving. Some of them had caught the fever and
their faces were flushed. They were dying of the diseases they could not
cure.
"This is very terrible,*' said the young American doctor. "There is
nothing we can do about it now. Somehow we must get them food and
medicine.*'
He was deeply distressed and I felt sick, and nearly vomited in the
yard outside because of the stench and the awful misery.
But there was a good opera even in Kazan. We went to hear it one
night, and afterwards when we returned to our billet which we shared
with some of the Americans we heard voices coming across the snow.
There was a bang at the door and about a dozen members of the opera
company including the Persian prima donna who had played the part of
Carmen, surged into our room. Could we spare them any food? They
were all starving, they told us in French and German and broken
English. Our American friends brought out some of their rations. I
looked at Spray and he nodded. The time had come to sacrifice that
enormous Dutch cheese which we had bought in Berlin. At the sight of
it the Persian prima donna gave a cry and leapt at it. Others shared her
enthusiasm. Nothing was left of it but a little bit of rind which I kept as
a relic.